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The Bangle Sellers 


Bangle sellers are we who bear 

Our shining loads to the temple fair... 
Who will buy these delicate, bright 
Rainbow-tinted circles of light? 
Lustrous tokens of radiant lives, 


For happy daughters and happy wives. 


Some are meet for a maiden's wrist, 

Silver and blue as the mountain mist, 

Some are flushed like the buds that dream 
On the tranquil brow of a woodland stream, 
Some are aglow with the bloom that cleaves 
To the limpid glory of new born leaves. 


e fields of sunlit corn, 

Meet for a bride on her bridal morn, 
Some, like the flame of her marriage fire, 
Or, rich with the hue of her heart's desire, 
Tinkling, luminous, tender, and clear, 

Like her bridal laughter and bridal tear. 


Some are li 


Some are purple and gold flecked grey 

For she who has journeyed through life midway, 
Whose hands have cherished, whose love has blest, 
And cradled fair sons on her faithful breast, 

And serves her household in fruitful pride, 

And worships the gods at her husband's side. 


E SUMMARY 


We are the bangle sellers, and we carry our gleaming goods to 
the beautiful temple. Who will buy these elegant, rainbow- 
colored, luminous bracelets? These are shining markers of well- 
lived and beautiful lives, and they're meant for happy daughters 
and wives. 


Some of them are suitable for a young unmarried lady. They're 
silvery-blue, like mist on a mountain. Or they're blush pink, like 
the buds that nod over the mouth of a stream in the woods. Or 
they gleam a bright clear green, like the color of fresh new 
leaves. 


Some are golden as fields of corn in the sun, and these ones are 
suitable for a bride on the morning of her marriage. Some burn 
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the colors of her ceremonial marriage fire, or shine the same 
deep color as her love for her husband-to-be. They gleam and 
tinkle like the sounds of her laughter and tears on her wedding 
day. 

Some are purple or grey speckled with gold, and these are 
suitable for middle-aged mothers—women who have tenderly 
cared for many beautiful baby boys, who take pride in 
homemaking, and who faithfully practice their religion 
alongside their husbands. 


THE RHYTHMIC BEAUTY OF WOMEN'S 


® THEMES 
LIVES 


; “The Bangle Sellers” is a hymn to the beauty of 
women’s life cycles and to femininity itself—in particular, to an 
idealized vision of Indian femininity from the turn of the 20th 
century, when Naidu was writing. Womanhood, the poem 
suggests, follows a rhythm as natural and lovely as that of the 
seasons. 


The poem's speakers, a mysterious crew of “bangle sellers” 
(that is, people who sell bracelets), describe their offerings one 
by one. The qualities of each bangle are clearly related to 
important moments in a girl’s life as she grows up and becomes 
awoman. The bangle sellers say as much themselves: these 
“lustrous tokens” represent the “radiant lives” of “happy 
daughters and happy wives.’ 


For a “maiden” (an unmarried girl), for example, there are 
bangles whose colors resemble new “buds” and “new born 
leaves,” symbolically relating the girl’s youth to the dreamy 
springtime. For anewly married woman, there are bangles that 
resemble “fields of sunlit corn” and “the flame of her marriage 
fire” In other words, they evoke the summery heat and passion 
of her sexual awakening. Finally, bangles in cool, autumnal 
tones of “purple and gold-flecked grey” suit a wise, mature 
woman who has raised a family and “worships the gods at her 
husband's side.” 


Through their symbolic connection both to the turning of the 
year and to feminine beauty (the bangles are jewelry, after all!), 
the bangles suggest that womanhood is as lovely and natural as 
the changing year. A well-lived woman's life, this poem implies, 
follows a timeworn traditional rhythm, and each of its “seasons” 
can be worn with pride, like a beautiful ornament. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-24 
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IDEALS OF INDIAN FEMININITY 


In marking out the rhythms of an Indian woman's life, 

“The Bangle Sellers” offers a prescription for what an 
ideal woman’s life should be like. As the mysterious bangle 
sellers offer a bracelet for every kind of woman, from eager 
maiden to respectable matron, they also tell readers something 
about how those women are meant to act and feel. “Happy 
daughters and happy wives” in early 20th-century India, the 
bangle sellers hint, should follow a time-honored pattern of 
behavior. 


A “maiden, for starters, should be all hope and expectancy. The 
bangles the peddlers offer to her all symbolize springy 
anticipation: they're the color of buds, mists, and “new born 
leaves,’ images of innocent, barely formed new life. Much of 
what a young girl should be doing, in other words, is maturing, 
eagerly preparing herself for her next phase of life. 


That phase is getting married. The second stage of a woman's 
life involves becoming a happy bride, rejoicing in getting her 
“heart’s desire”: a husband. The third and final stage is her 
mature matronhood, in which she raises “fair sons,’ “serves her 
household,’ and “worships the gods at her husband's side” 


All of these behaviors, attitudes, and roles reflect the cultural 
traditions of India around the turn of the century, when Naidu 
was writing—right down to the implication that the ideal 
woman produces more “fair sons” than daughters! Happy 
ndian womanhood, in this poem's vision, revolves around 
homemaking and piety, with a dash of sensual delight for 
seasoning. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 5-24 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 
LINES 1-6 


Bangle sellers are we who bear 

Our shining loads to the temple fair... 
Who will buy these delicate, bright 
Rainbow-tinted circles of light? 
Lustrous tokens of radiant lives, 

For happy daughters and happy wives. 


“The Bangle Sellers” begins with what feels like a scene from a 
fairy tale. A chorus of the titular bangle sellers—that is, 
peddlers who sell bracelets—sing together of how they carry 
their “shining loads” of jewelry to a beautiful “temple” to sell 
them. This poem, then, is their peddler’s chant, their way of 
attracting customers. 


But right away, these guys don’t seem like ordinary street 
merchants. They're not just offering simple jewelry, but: 
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[...] delicate, bright 
Rainbow-tinted circles of light [...] 


The imagery here suggests there’s something magical and 
extraordinary about these bracelets. Every color of the 
rainbow, they shine with a light of their own; clearly, they're 
poised to mean something. 


An early hint of the bangles’ symbolism arrives when the 
peddlers declare that these bracelets are made to be: 


Lustrous tokens of radiant lives, 
For happy daughters and happy wives. 


These ornaments, in other words, are meant to adorn women 
living their best lives. And those best lives, this poem will 
suggest, are highly traditional ones. They're also lives defined in 
terms of relationships. If one is a “happy” woman, the bangle 
sellers’ song suggests, one is either in the “daughter” phase of 
one’s life or the “wife” phase—identified, either way, by one’s 
connection to a family. 


This, then, will be a poem in praise of a traditional way of 
feminine life (and, more particularly, an Indian way of life, as the 
reader will see). The bangle sellers aren't merely offering 
jewelry, but symbolic tokens of a woman's life well lived. 


The poem will present its vision of female happiness and 
harmony ina fittingly harmonious form. Each of the poem’s 
sestets (or six-line stanzas) is written in flexible, pulsing 
accentual meter. That means that the lines all use the same 
number of beats (four, in this case), but don’t stick to any one 
kind of metrical foot. Here’s how that sounds in the first two 
lines: 


Bangle sellers are we who bear 
Our shining loads to the temple fair... 


Readers might also notice that these two lines form a rhyming 
couplet. The whole poem will be written in these crisp paired 
rhymes. 


All together, the poem sounds as harmonious and well-ordered 
as the idealized lives it describes. 


LINES 7-12 


Some are meet for a maiden's wrist, 

Silver and blue as the mountain mist, 

Some are flushed like the buds that dream 
On the tranquil brow of a woodland stream, 
Some are aglow with the bloom that cleaves 
To the limpid glory of new born leaves. 


Inthe second stanza, the bangle sellers begin to describe their 
wares. The first bracelets they show off are those that are 
“meet for amaiden’s wrist”: that is, they're suitable adornments 
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for an unmarried girl. 


The right sort of bangle for a maiden, the peddlers’ imagery 
suggests, is one whose colors evoke the spring: 


Some are flushed like the buds that dream 
On the tranquil brow of a woodland stream, 
Some are aglow with the bloom that cleaves 
To the limpid glory of new born leaves. 


The images of a bright, fresh springtime world here strike a 
clear parallel with the symbolic springtime of youth. Like those 
buds and newborn leaves, the maiden for whom this bangle is 
suitable is full of anticipation, both enjoying the beauties of her 
youth and getting ready for something. 


The imagery here makes it seem as if the bangles have the 
magic power to conjure up whole scenes. Rather than just 
saying that some of the bracelets are a bright spring green, for 
instance, the bangle sellers declare that they're “aglow” with 
the “bloom” on “limpid” (transparent) new leaves—an image 
that summons up not just a new green leaf in isolation, but the 
way a tree looks in spring when the sun shines through its 
foliage. 


This link between the seasons and the bracelets connects 
femininity to the rhythms of nature. A “happy daughter,’ here, is 
one who fully relishes the springtime of her youth—and who 
prepares to relish the other seasons of her life, too, as the 
reader will see. 


LINES 13-18 


Some are like fields of sunlit corn, 

Meet for a bride on her bridal morn, 
Some, like the flame of her marriage fire, 
Or, rich with the hue of her heart's desire, 
Tinkling, luminous, tender, and clear, 

Like her bridal laughter and bridal tear. 


Having described the spring-colored bracelets suitable for a 
“maiden, the bangle sellers move to the next season of a 
woman's life: the summer of her time as a young bride. Where 
the maiden’s bracelets were delicate and bright, the bride’s 
burn with deep, powerful color: they're like “fields of sunlit 
corn’ or the “flames of her marriage fire” (an allusion to the 
ceremonial fire the bride and groom process around during a 
traditional Hindu wedding). The similes here evoke ripeness, 
harvest, burning passion, and new maturity. When a woman 
gets married, this stanza suggests, she’s coming into her own, 
reaching her potential. 


Take a moment here to look at the way the poem uses 
anaphora. Every time the bangle sellers introduce a new color 
of bracelet, they use the same word: 


Some are like fields of sunlit corn, 
Meet for a bride on her bridal morn, 
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Some, like the flame of her marriage fire, 
Or, rich with the hue of her heart's desire, 


All of these “some’s evoke trays overflowing with 
treasures—bangles of every color for every occasion. They thus 
also suggest the rich variety of all the seasons of life. The 
orderly progression from virginal youth into married maturity 
isn't just about following a tradition, then: it’s also about taking 
pleasure in that tradition. Marriage, in this vision of 
womanhood, is the natural fulfillment of awoman’s “heart's 
desire’—a feeling that has its own deep “hue,” a color that the 


poem leaves up to the reader’s imagination. 


Notice, too, how many times this stanza repeats the words 
“bride” and “bridal": "Meet for a bride on her bridal morn," "like 
her bridal laughter and bridal tear." Being a bride is, of course, a 
one-day affair—but according to these bangle-sellers, that one 
day is adeep and pivotal moment, an epoch unto itself. 


LINES 19-24 


Some are purple and gold flecked grey 

For she who has journeyed through life midway, 
Whose hands have cherished, whose love has blest, 
And cradled fair sons on her faithful breast, 

And serves her household in fruitful pride, 

And worships the gods at her husband's side. 


The final bangles the peddlers have to offer are subtler ones. 
“Purple and gold flecked grey’—autumnal or wintry colors with 
just a hint of sparkle—they’re intended for matrons, women 
who have reached middle age and established a sturdy married 
ife. 

Here, the poem turns from symbolically picturing women’s lives 
in terms of the seasons to directly describing how a married 
ady behaves. With another run of emphatic anaphora, they 
spell it out: 


And cradled fair sons on her faithful breast, 
And serves her household in fruitful pride, 
And worships the gods at her husband's side. 


What was implicit elsewhere becomes explicit here. A woman's 
proper role, these lines suggest, is defined by relationship and 
service. A mature lady is meant to nurture her household, raise 
lots of children (in particular, “fair sons,’ not daughters!), and 
piously “worship the gods” alongside her husband. Her reward 
for this will be the subtler pleasures of everyday life: not the 
springy brightness of youth or the flaming richness of bridal joy, 
but the quiet shimmer of those purples and greys and golds: 
moments of golden beauty sparkling out from the day-to-day. 


The mysterious bangle sellers, then, aren't just peddling pretty 
bracelets. They’re selling a vision of an idealized, traditional 
Indian femininity. Such a life, they suggest, is rich with pleasures 
and beauties. It’s also as predictable and rhythmic as the 
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turning of the seasons. “Happy daughters and happy wives” all “limpid” (or transparent) green of “new born leaves,” 
follow the same path from eager girlhood to joyous marriage to and the “silver and blue” of a dawn mist. 
dutiful maturity. e New brides get bangles in passionate summery 


colors: the gold of “sunlit corn” and the flaming 
orange and red of a “marriage fire.” More 
mysteriously, their bangles might be “rich with the 


Perhaps readers will find it a little ironic, then, that the poem’s 
author, Sarojini Naidu, lived a distinctly unconventional life for a 


woman of her time and place. A politician and outspoken ; ar 
ia hue of her heart’s desire,’ the same color as her 
feminist as well as a poet, she was the first woman to become : 
i passion for her new husband—a vibrant red, 

the governor of an Indian state. Her own path to a happy and > 

PO p perhaps? 
worthwhile life didn't follow the track this poem lays out. e And middle-aged mothers get cool tones that 
Nonetheless, the poem is a sincere (if sentimental) appreciation conjure up autumn and winter skies: “purple and 
of what it is to live a traditional Indian woman's life. This, the gold flecked grey,’ subtle colors with just a hint of 
bangle sellers' song suggests, is a life not just of duty and sparkle. 
convention, but of sensual relish. The imagery surrounding the 
bangles and the seasons alike evoke the full-body pleasure of This imagery helps readers to picture a tray of magically 
living a woman's life in a lovely world. “luminous” jewelry, bracelets of deep and flashing color. Each of 


these bangles summons both a mood and a scene. What the 


bangle sellers are really offering are the pleasures of an ideal 
£2 SYMBOLS woman’ life, a life lived in tune with nature and tradition. 


THE BANGLES Where Imagery appears in the poem: 

The bangles symbolize the stages of a woman's life e Line 2: “shining loads” 

and relate them to the seasons. Through their e Lines 3-4: “delicate, bright / Rainbow-tinted circles of 
colors—from new-leaf green to sober-but-sparkly “gold flecked light?” 
grey’—each of the bracelets speaks to feminine experiences. e Line 5: “Lustrous tokens of radiant lives,” 
Spring-colored bangles represent a young girl’s excitement and e Line 8: "Silver and blue as the mountain mist,’ 
anticipation; summery golden bangles a bride’s joy on her e Lines 9-10: “flushed like the buds that dream / On the 
wedding day; cool autumnal bangles the gentle stability of a tranquil brow of a woodland stream,’ 
married lady's life. Symbolically linked both to female beauty . Lines 11-12: “aglow with the bloom that cleaves / To the 
(as jewelry) and the seasons (through their colors), the bangles limpid glory of new born leaves.’ 
suggest that women’s lives, like the seasons, should move to a e Line 13: "fields of sunlit corn’ 
rhythm both beautiful and predictable. e Lines 16-17: “rich with the hue of her heart's desire, / 


Tinkling, luminous, tender, and clear,’ 
e Line 19: “purple and gold flecked grey” 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 3-6 SIMILE 
e Lines 7-24 


The poem's similes help to make the bangles’ colors feel rich 
and magical. 


a The speakers only sometimes name an actual color in the 
X< POETIC DEVICES poem—observing, for instance, that some of the bangles are 


IMAGERY ‘silver and blue as the mountain mist” At other times, they rely 
on simile to call up a color more vividly than mere color words 

The poem's rich imagery links the bangle sellers’ bracelets to could. Listen to lines 9-10, for instance: 

the seasons of the year and to the seasons of women’s lives. 

The bangle sellers’ wares aren't just any bracelets. These, the Some are flushed like the buds that dream 

bangle sellers sing, are “delicate, bright / Rainbow-tinted circles On the tranquil brow of a woodland stream, 

of light,’ tokens that gleam with magical significance. Their 

rainbow colors, the bangle sellers go on to say, make them The speakers don't need to point out that the color of those 

“meet” (or fitting) for women in different stages of life: flushed buds is a warm, fresh pink. Rather, they use a simile that 
doesn't just summon up that color, but that color in a context: a 

e Maidens, unmarried girls, get bangles in all the whole scene of flowering trees leaning over smooth, still water, 
colors of spring: the pink of a “flushed” bud, the with pink buds and green grass and blue sky all reflecting 
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together. These lines suggest that the bangle's color evokes a 
whole experience, a mood. 


Inamoment of synesthesia, the speakers even link color and 
sound, describing the bangles as: 


Tinkling, luminous, tender, and clear, 
Like her bridal laughter and bridal tear. 


Both the actual sounds of the bracelets—their “tinkle” as they 
clink together—and their “luminous” glow here seem to 
resemble the bride’s happy laughter and tears of joy on her 
wedding day. Readers are left to picture for themselves the 
enchanting color that might resemble a laugh. 


Where Simile appears in the poem: 


e Line 8: “Silver and blue as the mountain mist,” 

e Lines 9-10: “Some are flushed like the buds that dream / 
On the tranquil brow of a woodland stream, 

e Line 13: “Some are like fields of sunlit corn,’ 

e Line 15: “Some, like the flame of her marriage fire,’ 

e Lines 17-18: “Tinkling, luminous, tender, and clear, / Like 
her bridal laughter and bridal tear’ 


REPETITION 


The poem's many repetitions create a musical, chanting, 
echoing sound that suits a vision of time-honored and beautiful 
tradition. 


The most prominent form of repetition here is anaphora. As the 


bangle sellers list their wares, they return and return to the 
same phrasing: 


Some are meet for a maiden's wrist, 

Silver and blue as the mountain mist, 

Some are flushed like the buds that dream 
On the tranquil brow of a woodland stream, 
Some are aglow with the bloom that cleaves 
To the limpid glory of new born leaves. 


That repeated “some” evokes trays and trays full of bright 


jewelry—an overflow of riches symbolizing a rich and happy life. 


It also creates a chanting rhythm; it’s as if the bangle sellers are 
singing an old, old song as they display their wares. 


As well, these repetitions suggest a continuity between the 
seasons of life the bangles represent. Moving from maiden to 
bride to mother just means turning from one tray of bangles to 
another; some lovely treasure is to be found in each of these 
eras. 


The poem closes with different flavors of anaphora: 


Whose hands have cherished, whose love has blest, 
And cradled fair sons on her faithful breast, 
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And serves her household in fruitful pride, 
And worships the gods at her husband's side. 


The repeated "whose" underscores the idea that maternal love 
is amatter both practical and spiritual: the woman cares for her 
sons with tender hands and blesses them with her heartfelt 
affection. Meanwhile, all those “and”s suggest that a mature 
woman's life is one of many duties, faithfully performed. 


Smaller repetitions elsewhere in the poem provide flickers of 
musical emphasis. When the speakers declare that these 
bangles are meant for “happy daughters and happy wives,’ for 
instance, their diacope suggests that this will be a poem about 
an ideal way of life. (Perhaps it also draws attention to the idea 
that a happy woman, in this vision, is in some sense defined by 
whose daughter and whose wife she is!) Similarly, the diacope 
on “bridal laughter and bridal tear” emphasizes the complex, 
poignant emotions of a wedding day. 


Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 6: “happy, “happy” 

e Line 7: “Some are,’ “meet for” 

e Line 9: “Some are” 

e Line 11: “Some are’ 

e Line 13: “Some are’ 

e Line 14: “Meet for, “bride? “bridal” 
e Line 15: “Some” 

e Line 18: “bridal, “bridal” 

e Line 21: “Whose, “whose” 

e Line 22: “And” 
e Line 23: “And” 
e Line 24: “And” 


ALLUSION 


Quiet allusions to Hindu ritual and traditional ways of life set 
this poem in the time and place when Sarojini Naidu wrote it: 
India at the turn of the 20th century. 


An Indian woman’s ideal life, this poem suggests, is steeped in 
tradition. She should, as a married lady, “worship[] the gods at 
her husband's side,’ and her wedding should feature a 
“marriage fire,’ a ritual fire around which Hindu brides and 
grooms make a ceremonial procession. These practices, in this 
speaker’s vision, are as much a part of the rhythm of life as the 
seasons are. 


The poem also paints an implicit picture of how an Indian 
woman in the early 20th century was meant to relate to the 
people around her. As the first stanza of the poem suggests, 
being an Indian woman in this period meant moving from a life 
as a “happy daughter[]” to a life as a “happy wilfe]”: one’s life 
was defined in relation to one’s family, and the biggest moment 
inawoman’s life was leaving her parents’ home to start a new 
family with her husband. 
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The bangle sellers’ approval of a successful lady's many “fair 
sons” also makes it clear that sons were preferable to 
daughters. While this poem presents womanhood as beautiful 
and natural, it also hints that a traditional Indian woman’s place 
in society was in many ways a subordinate one, defined by 
relationships to men. 


aidu, an outspoken feminist, emerged from this limited and 
limiting context. Thus, this poem—though it is a sincere tribute 
to a traditional female way of life—might also ring alittle 
ironically. When Naidu wrote “The Bangle Sellers,” she had 
studied at Cambridge and was becoming an outspoken political 
figure. She would later become the first female governor of an 
ndian state. In short, her own life would not follow the 
traditional pattern of womanhood this poem celebrates. 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Line 2: “the temple fair...’ 
e Line 15: “Some, like the flame of her marriage fire,” 
e Line 24: “And worships the gods at her husband's side.” 


ALLITERATION 


Alliteration helps to give this poem its lulling, hypnotic music. 


Listen, for instance, to lines 4-5: 


Rainbow-tinted circles of light? 
Lustrous tokens of radiant lives, 


The repeated /I/ sound here is just plain euphonious, its beauty 
evoking the lovely gleam of the bangles themselves. 


Lines 7-8 use a similar effect: 


Some are meet for a maiden's wrist, 
Silver and blue as the mountain mist, 


That soft echoing /m/ sound evokes the quiet of that "mountain 
mist" on a cool spring morning. 


Throughout the poem, then, alliteration makes the visions of 
the bangles sound as good as they look. The harmonious music 
of repeated sounds evokes a life lived in perfect harmony with 
the seasons and with tradition. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “Bangle, “bear” 

e Line 4: “light” 

e Line 5: “Lustrous,” “lives” 
e Line 7: “meet, “maiden's” 
e Line 8: “mountain mist” 

e Line 12: “limpid; “leaves” 
e Line 15: “flame, “fire” 

e Line 16: “hue? “heart's” 
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e Line 17: “Tinkling,” “tender” 
e Line 18: “tear” 

e Line 19: “gold? “grey” 

e Line 22: “fair. “faithful” 


= VOCABULARY 


Bangle (Line 1) - Bracelet. 


Bear (Line 1) - Carry. 

Lustrous (Line 5) - Shining, glossy. 
Radiant (Line 5) - Shining, glowing. 
Meet (Line 7, Line 14) - Fitting, suitable. 
Flushed 
Tranquil (Line 10) - Calm and peaceful. 


Line 9) - Blushed, made a pinky-red color. 


Cleaves (Line 11) - Clings, sticks closely to. 


Limpid (Line 12) - Clear, transparent. 


Marriage fire (Line 15) - Aceremonial fire is an important part 
of a traditional Hindu wedding. The bride and groom walk 
around the fire and offer the flames symbolic sacrifices. 


Blest (Line 21) - An alternate, poetic spelling of "blessed." 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


“The Bangle Sellers” is written in four sestets (or six-line 
stanzas). The first stanza introduces the bangle sellers 
themselves, a mysterious group whose enchanting wares are 
far more than mere jewelry. Each subsequent stanza links a 
group of bangles to a stage of a woman's life: bright, fresh 
springtime colors for a young “maiden,’ summery golds and 
flame colors for a bride, and sober, elegant “purple and gold 
flecked grey” for middle-aged ladies. 


This simple, orderly shape suits the poem's central idea: that a 
woman's life should ideally fall into a natural, wholesome, and 
beautiful rhythm, steady as the seasons. 


METER 


“The Bangle Sellers” is written in accentual meter. That means 
that, while the poem uses the same number of beats per 
line—in this case, four—it doesn't stick to any one type of 
metrical foot, like the iamb or the dactyl. Here’s how the meter 
sounds in lines 1-2: 


Bangle sellers are we who bear 
Our shining loads to the temple fair... 


This easy, natural meter—common in folk poetry of all sorts, 
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from nursery rhymes to ballads—makes the bangle sellers’ song 
feel ancient, mysterious, and magical. There’s nothing tricky or 
formal going on here: the sellers offer their wares in a relaxed, 
hypnotic chant, a rhythm that sonically links their bangles to 
the seasonal rhythms of life the poem describes. 


RHYME SCHEME 


“The Bangle Sellers” uses a simple rhyme scheme of couplets, 
like this: 


AABBCC 


Alongside a swaying, weaving accentual meter, this rhyme 
scheme makes the poem feel as simple, rhythmic, and natural as 
the way of life it describes. Just as a maiden becomes a bride 
becomes a matron, each new rhyme swiftly finds a neat match, 
forming an orderly and predictable pattern. 


ae SPEAKER 


This poem's speaker is a chorus: a group of mysterious “bangle 
sellers” offering their alluring wares. These aren't ordinary 
street peddlers hawking bracelets. What they're really selling 
seems to be a vision of idealized femininity—in particular, 
idealized Indian femininity. Each of the bracelets they offer 
represents a traditional stage in a woman's life, from the new- 
leaf green bangle of eager, springy girlhood to the sober “gold 
flecked grey” bangle of middle-aged homemaking. 


The link between the bangles and the seasons of life makes the 
sellers themselves feel less like ordinary peddlers and more like 
the wise forces of time and nature, offering up the pleasures 
"meet" for women of all ages. 


N SETTING 


Readers only get a glimpse of this poem's setting; for the most 
part, the poem’s eye focuses tightly on the bangle sellers’ trays 
of luminous wares. However, a few little context clues make it 
clear that the poem takes place in Naidu’s native India. The 
bangle sellers offer their goods on the steps of the “temple,” a 
wedding is celebrated with a “marriage fire,’ and a middle-aged 
lady “worships the gods at her husband's side”—all allusions to 
the author’s own traditional Hindu beliefs. The poem’s vision of 
an ideal womans life cycle is thus rooted in a particular culture 
and a particular religion. 


For that matter, the poem's view of ideal Indian womanhood 
suggests the poem takes place in Naidu's time, too. She 
published this poem in 1912, when it was still very much the 
case that—for instance—giving birth to "fair sons" would be 
considered more of a blessing than having any number of 
daughters! 
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LITERARY CONTEXT 


Sarojini Naidu (1879-1949) was an Indian poet and politician, 
sometimes called the “Nightingale of India.” Alongside 
Mahatma Gandhi, she resisted British colonial rule, traveling 
across the world to speak for Indian interests. She was also a 
noted feminist who campaigned for women’s emancipation. In 
the last years of her life, she would become the governor of the 
region now known as Uttar Pradesh, one of India’s largest 
states—the first woman to hold such a position in India. 


Alongside tireless political work, Naidu was a prolific and 
beloved poet. She was inspired by English writers like W.B. 
Yeats and Edmund Gosse and chose to write her musical, 
elegant poetry in English. Over the course of her career, she 
produced five volumes of poetry; this poem appeared in her 
second book, The Bird of Time (1912). 


Naidu is remembered as an Indian feminist hero. Her birthday 
is still celebrated across India as Women’s Day. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Naidu was a major figure in the struggle for Indian 
independence from the British Raj—that is, British colonial rule 
over India. This period began insidiously in the 18th century, 
emerging from the growing influence of the East India 
Company. This massive British trade organization slowly 
involved itself in India’s governance, then became India’s 
governance—and then became indistinguishable from British 
governance as the British Parliament involved itself in the 
company’s affairs. By the late 19th century (when Naidu was 
born), Queen Victoria considered herself Empress of India. 


As the century wore to a close, an organized Indian Nationalist 
movement arose to push back against colonial rule. Naidu 
would become a famous leader in what was known as the 
Indian National Congress, working alongside Mahatma Gandhi 
in a campaign of nonviolent resistance against British rule. 


After long years of (often not at all nonviolent) struggle, Britain 
at last relinquished the last of its power in India in 1947. It 
didn't go without leaving chaos in its wake, though: the Indian 
Independence Act required that the country abruptly be 
divided into two pieces, Hindu-majority India and Muslim- 
majority Pakistan. This sudden division, known as the Partition 
of India, resulted in horrible chaos and bloodshed as opposing 
religious factions hurried to get to the land designated theirs 
(and clashed along the way). 


Naidu, a Hindu, would become the governor of what were then 
known as the United Provinces (now the state of Uttar 
Pradesh) in the wake of this chaos, holding the position for two 
years before her death. 
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lit MORE RESOURCES 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e A Brief Biography — Learn more about Naidu's life and 
work via the British Library. (https:/Awww.bl.uk/people/ 
sarojini-naidu) 


e Footage of Naidu — Watch a video of Naidu introducing 
herself to an American audience in 1928. 
(https://youtu.be/BIsZvuNhp4U) 


e Naidu as a Politician — Learn more about Naidu's political 
career. (https://www.britannica.com/biography/Sarojini- 


Naidu) 


e Naidu's Legacy — Read an article about Women's Day, the 
Indian holiday celebrated on Naidu's birthday. 
(https://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/india/sarojini- 


naidus-144th-birth-anniversary-why-is-it-celebrated-as- 
national-womens-day/articleshow/97870615.cms) 


2 HOW TO CITE 


MLA 


Nelson, Kristin. "The Bangle Sellers." LitCharts. LitCharts LLC, 21 
Apr 2023. Web. 28 Apr 2023. 


CHICAGO MANUAL 


Nelson, Kristin. "The Bangle Sellers." LitCharts LLC, April 21, 2023. 
Retrieved April 28, 2023. https://www.litcharts.com/poetry/ 


sarojini-naidu/the-bangle-sellers. 
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